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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

This Changing World — The Expansion of Personality. — The inanimate world is 
coming more under the control of human thought by the multiplication of the 
individuals and by the multiplication of the individual through mechanical inventions. 
The measure of one's personality is the amount of energy he can master. In over- 
coming the limitations, (i) of time, man has been magnified by the machine, his life 
extended by a greater knowledge of hygiene, more rational mode of living; (2) of 
space by means of modern mechanisms of social communication such as the wireless, 
the telegraph, and mail, he has extended his power and personality to all parts of the 
world; (3) of altitude, man has used the airplane and the steel-supported skyscrapers; 

(4) of night and day, man has used the artificial light such as electricity and gas; 

(5) of cold and heat, man has used devices not only to keep the bodily temperature 
constant, but also to preserve food products; (6) of climate and season by means of 
migration, irrigation, reclamation, or modern heating apparatus; (7) of food supply, 
man has multiplied the production of the soil through intensive cultivation, sci- 
entific fertilization, and by modern methods of preparation of food; (8) of natural 
materials, man has learned to make and combine metals, building materials, precious 
stones, etc.; (9) of the fine arts by a broader use of the best literature, instrumental 
and vocal music, of paintings, etc. ; (10) of language, race, sect, class, and 'nation by 
wider social communication; (n) of personal freedom, i.e., freedom of thought, of 
speech, and of action, the tendency for the last five hundred years has been to enlarge 
them; (12) of ignorance through increase of knowledge, mankind is able to abolish 
those restrictions of human activity that are unnecessary and useless. All of these 
triumphs have been gained through applied science and especially through the utiliza- 
tion of external energy. — Edwin E. Slosson, The Independent, January, 1021. C. N. 

Mental Contagion and Popular Crazes. — There are two principles that dominate 
abnormal popular movements or "pandemic psychoses." The first is the emotional 
or sentimental factor. When a mere emotion becomes the chief motive of conduct, 
we have reversal of normal psychology. The mental processes of children offer a 
good example. They argue and act from their emotions, for they have not developed 
the reasoning faculties sufficiently to control conduct. The second factor is imitation. 
We owe most of our attainments to others, and we have come by them by the simple, 
process of copying them. It is by imitation largely and unconsciously that mental 
contagion spreads in an abnormal environment, both domestic and world-wide. The 
automobile mania is one result of a pandemic psychosis. Zionism is another example 
based on a disordered sentiment. The aspiration of the pacifists is an abnormal sign 
due to an avoidance of conflict, or it may be regarded as one of the "repressed 
emotions." Such popular movements as the crusades, prohibition, industrial unrest 
as expressed in strikes derive their energy from sentiments and imitation. The 
present age is neurasthenic from war-shock and industrialism, and this state of nerves 
provides good ground for all kinds of pandemic psychosis. — James Hendrie Lloyd, 
Scribner's Magazine, February, 1921. C. N. 

Garvey's Empire of Ethiopia. — Marcus Garvey as head of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Communities League of the World, believes 
in a world-movement for the unification of political and economic interests of all 
negroes everywhere. He believes that as Europe and America are the home of the 
white man, and Asia of the yellow man, that Africa should be for the negro race. 
This growing race consciousness was stimulated by the participation of two million 
negroes in tie world-war who now desire liberty and democracy as a race — a thing 
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for which they claim they were asked to fight in Europe. An international con- 
vention composed of three thousand negro delegates met in New York in December 
to frame a bill of rights for the negro race. They complained of many grievances such 
as lynching, Jim-Crowism, disfranchisement, industrial exploitation, segregation, and 
various other kinds of discrimination. The convention elected officials of this new 
"supergovernment" of negroes, including Garvey as provisional president of Africa 
and Dr. J. W. Eason as leader of the 15,000,000 negroes in the United States who 
should obey his orders in all things pertaining to the negro race. The mayor of 
Monrovia, the Liberian capital, was made "Pope of the Negro Race" and head of the 
religious organization which is adapted from the model provided by the Catholic 
church. He would decide, in case of America's entry into another war, whether the 
negroes should participate. A $10,000,000 commercial enterprise was also approved 
to be called the Black Star Line, which has already bought three steamships to be 
operated by negroes, and plying negro freight and passenger trade for the negroes' 
own pecuniary benefit, between Africa, the West Indies, America, and later possibly 
South America. — Truman Hughes Talley, World's Work, January, 1021. K. E. B. 

Intelligence and Behavior. — The doctrine of intelligence embodied in the volume 
entitled Creative Intelligence has recently been subjected to a keen analysis by Professor 
Lovejoy. The main contention of his articles are summarized as follows: The 
pragmatic doctrine of intelligence, with its emphasis upon the quality of "creativeness," 
is an assertion of the efficacy of consciousness in the control of behavior. Negatively 
it is a rejection of the idea that thinking is "a vast irrelevancy, having no part in the 
causation of man's behavior or in the shaping of his fortunes." This assertion of 
efficacy is coupled with the denial of the interaction between mind and matter. The 
denial of interaction is not based on a study of the facts but springs from a prejudice 
against the belief in the existence of psychic "entities" or "states." The attempt to 
give an account of intelligent behavior without having recourse to such entities rests 
on an "incomplete analysis." The point of departure is the contention that conscious 
behavior can be explained in terms of body and environment, without the intervention 
of a third order of facts as distinct links in the causal chain, namely, mind or psychic 
state. The central feature of the doctrine is the contention that consciousness is 
identifiable with a certain unique type of control. It involves a peculiar kind of stimu- 
lus which sets on foot activities directed toward getting a better stimulus. Illustra- 
tions of this "psychic" element are taken by preference from situations of doubt and 
uncertainty in which the "unfinished" character of the stimulus is sufficiently promi- 
nent to be recognized. In so far as a stimulus is of this sort behavior becomes "forward- 
looking." It is behavior that is "controlled by the future." A stimulus is sought 
(by the method of trial and error) which will adjust the conflicting reactions. From 
this standpoint, the psychic is a distinguishable aspect, but not a separate link, in 
the chain of causation. Behavior is conscious or intelligent only because the process 
as a whole presents a specifiable differentiating trait. — B. H. Bode, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, January 6, 1021. O. B. Y. 

The Social Heed for Scientific Psychology. — It is difficult to explain to the 
layman the difference between the real psychologist and the alleged psychologist. 
A fairly accurate basis of discrimination may be based on the indorsement of the 
American Psychological Association. The conditions attending the present wide 
interest in psychology and pseudo-psychology make it imperative to guard the member- 
ship in the American Association more carefully in the future than in the past, and 
to admit to official recognition no one who may use his indorsement to the detriment 
of science. We find in the list of accredited psychologists those reactionaries who 
would have no advance beyond the conceptions of John Locke and Wilhelm Wundt, 
and also those radicals who would altogether abandon psychology as it is historically 
known and would admit of no biological science beyond physiology. The two great 
and inexorable conditions laid upon every science are that it shall in the first place be 
empirical, and that in the second place it shall be logical. The movements which 
threaten to disrupt or destroy psychology can be analyzed into omissions of scrupulous 
regard for one or the other of these great principles. William James and Malbranche 
have been guilty of constructing systems on a defective empirical basis. The most 
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recent construction of this a priori sort is the psychology which calls itself Behaviorism, 
which reaches a conclusion apparently quite different from that of reactionary psy- 
chology, but by the same method. The effects of the neglect of logical consistency 
are perhaps most strikingly illustrated in the system or group of systems variously 
known as "psychoanalysis," "Freudianism," or "the newer psychology." It lacks 
an empirical basis, but reaches its most astonishing results by the complacent ignoring 
of the elementary principles of deductive and inductive reasoning. Psychoanalysis 
threatens the older psychology not so much with demolition as absorption. Scientific 
psychology is the sure antidote for Freudianism because of its three essential character- 
istics, its logical method, its empirical basis, and its fundamental working hypothesis 
that the fact of consciousness is uniformly connected with reaction. — Knight Dunlap, 
Scientific Monthly, December, 1920. O. B. Y. 

The Psychology of the Thrill. — In his most primitive state man's conduct was 
largely impulsive in its nature. His restrictions in doing whatever he wished were 
governed solely by his physical power and skill in protecting himself from his enemies 
and in securing the gratifications of his desires. The constant danger that attended 
his survival caused him to be in more or less of a continual state of heightened excite- 
ment. It was only when overcome by physical exhaustion that he relaxed his vigilance 
and sought rest. From a study of the human body, scientists have come to the 
conclusion that man led such a mode of existence for many thousands of years and 
that he is not altogether adapted to his present customs of living. His impulsiveness 
of action has been subjected to a certain degree of repression. As a result the indi- 
vidual is often forced to seek relief by relaxing his suppressive processes and indulging 
in some sort of exciting activity. Certain forms of exercise or sport owe their fascina- 
tion to the fact that they resemble the activities of primitive life. Defective systemic 
oxidation is often associated with certain mental symptoms of restlessness, dulness, 
irritability, and a craving for excitement. Physiologically, the purpose of the thrill 
is to enhance systemic oxidation. Its psychical effect is a sense of well-being. Thrills 
are the manifestations of a single vital force, but for the sake of analysis are empirically 
divided into four elements: positive and negative, pertaining to the sensory aspect of 
thrills; active and passive, pertaining to the motor aspect. All thrills may be looked" 
upon as being attempts at physiological adjustment. — Irving R. Kaiser, Pedagogical 
Seminary, October, 1920. 0. B. Y. 

The Creative Impulse in Industry. — A change has come over men's minds in the 
twentieth century and labor is no longer satisfied with a little more comfort, a little 
more wages, a little more "bread and circus." One reason for this change is that 
modern industry more and more cuts off the possibility for self-expression. In some 
kinds of work the only form of skill is the attainment of an extremely high degree of 
speed. The creative instinct in man makes him take pleasure in the work of his 
own hands and exult to see it take shape and grow, but this instinct is largely starved 
under such conditions. A recent American writer, Mr. R. Wolf, holds that the creative 
instinct in the individual cannot be suppressed, but can only be deflected or perverted 
into useless or destructive channels. According to a recent work on biology there 
have been certain critical points in the evolution of man when the race was impelled 
by instinct to choose (using the words instinct and choice to symbolize forces but little 
understood) between one line of development or another. Thus the hand rather than 
the wing, hoof, or fin was developed. Passing from the evolution of the human body 
to the evolution of men in society, it is possible that human society is now faced with a 
similar alternative of developing capacity and function among its members. The 
faculty of creativeness is not confined to the few who exercise directive functions but 
"is common to mankind." Autocratic domination of the wills of workmen by prevent- 
ing free self-expression (as in some forms of scientific management) evokes destructive 
forces in industry. — B. L. Hutchins, Contemporary Review, February, i92r. 

O. B. Y. 

Liberty of Teaching in Social Sciences. — It is widely believed that better civic 
education requires the teaching of the various social sciences in public schools because 
the "large group" social responsibilities of citizens are becoming constantly more 
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complicated and momentous in all "federate" societies. But how should teachers of 
sociology approach contemporary problems, since contentious issues in the realm of the 
social sciences arise largely over interpretations of social values or worths? Only 
seldom are questions oifact involved. Successful teaching of social values means that 
the teacher shall be an advocate, a pleader, perhaps a partisan. To "teach" various 
social values means inevitably to "advocate" them, to seek, to shape appreciations, 
ideals, sentiments, attitudes of learners toward them. Thus social-science teachers 
will in the future exhibit three types, (1) the servile teachers, perhaps a minority, 
who have little will and are eager to teach whatever is approved by the "powers above"; 
(2) the wilful teachers who tend to value their own opinions above those of any, or 
all, of their fellows, are possessed of strong impulse, and promote the antagonism of 
conservative groups or those having vested interests in a stable social order; (3) 
the balanced teachers who come between these two extremes and are guided by the 
evidence rather than by partisan contentions or their own prepossessions. Guiding 
principles for the two extreme types are of little use, hence these principles will be 
considered from the standpoint of the "balanced" type. The social-science teacher 
should follow the collective opinions or valuations of the society which he serves. 
He should distinguish between those conclusions and hypotheses as to fact and valua- 
tion and those tentative findings and speculations. In dealing with unsettled issues 
which divide men into different camps he should suppress his own partisan impulses 
and emotional preferences. He must conform to the will of the majority by practicing 
toleration and other kinds of compromise. — David Snedden, School and Society, 
February, 192 1. C. N. 

Food Tastes and Food Prejudices of Men and Dogs. — Eskimo dogs brought up 
around ships and used to eating many sorts of food do not mind eating a new food, 
but dogs brought up on a diet restricted to two or three articles, will, if they are more 
than a year old, always refuse at first when an entirely new food is offered to them. 
The food prejudices is always stronger the older the dog. Of dogs of the same age, the 
female dog also has much the stronger prejudice against the new food. A similar 
condition prevails among men. Men who are used to a few staple articles of food 
are reluctant to try new foods, but men used to a variety in diet take readily to a new 
food. Similarly it was observed that Eskimo women were far more reluctant to 
try a new food than the men. Such observations lead to the conclusions that prejudices 
are due to early habits and that women are more conservative than men, and that 
conservatism is a fundamental characteristic of the female sex extending down into 
the lower animals. — Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Scientific Monthly, December, 1920. 

K. E. B. 

The Measurement of Intelligence. — Intelligence tests are not limited to schools 
and colleges, but they extend widely to commercial and industrial institutions as well. 
Many different methods are used of which the Binet-Simon Scale is used mainly to 
identify and grade feeble-minded and backward children. While the value of intelli- 
gence tests cannot be accurately measured, they, however, purport to give two facts 
concerning the intellects of children. One is mental age or the measure of the level of 
intelligence attained. This is the essential fact in the accurate grading of children 
in school. The other fact is the intelligence quotient, or the index of mental alertness 
or brightness which is the basis for prediction of progress both in school and to some 
extent out of it. Thus, the intelligence test is of high value in reclassifying children 
according to their mental age and alertness, in selecting them and assigning them to the 
work for which they are best fitted, and in providing means of testing what Thorndike 
calls mechanical and social intelligence as well as abstract intelligence. — V. A. C. 
Henmon, School and Society, February, 1921. C. N. 

Expert Testimony in Criminal Procedure Involving the Question of the Mental 
State of the Defendant. — The method of trial of a criminal case before a jury is in 
the nature of a combat in which two opposing forces are lined up against each other 
and the battle goes to the strongest. The judge is a referee whose business it is to 
prevent fouls and the taking of unfair advantages. Into this arena the expert witness 
is introduced. He is hired and paid by one of the parties to the issue, his direct 
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testimony is given in response to the attorney representing that party. The attorney 
for the opposite side then undertakes to tear to pieces his contribution to the evidence. 
It is essentially a partisan conflict. Having this psychological situation in mind, it is 
remarkable that expert witnesses have measured up to the demands as well as they 
have. A committee upon which the writer has served has formulated statutes designed 
to eliminate these evils by providing for the services of disinterested expert witnesses 
and by providing that when the existence of mental disease becomes an issue in the 
case the accused shall be committed to a hospital for the insane in order that he may 
be under observation. This projected statute was unanimously adopted by the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. The function of the expert 
should be to bring his specialized knowledge to the service of the particular issue being 
tried and upon the witness stand to explain as far in detail as his examination permits 
the mental state of the defendant. — William A. White, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, February, 192 1. O. B. Y. 

The Essential Sociological Equipment of Workers with Delinquents. — Attempt is 
made here to sketch the minimum of social-science equipment for any judge, probation 
or parole officer, or executive of an institution who conceives his job seriously in the 
scientific spirit. (1) He should understand the normal life of society, i.e., social 
processes, the functions of typical social institutions like the government, the family, 
the school, and religion, the dominating r61e of social customs and mental relationships, 
in order to get at the conditions under which normal citizenship may be expected to 
thrive. (2) He should have an understanding of the institutions and forces which 
might be developed for social control. (3) He should be able to develop the sense of 
social responsibility in the antisocial as already has been done through honor systems 
and self-government plans in prisons, jails, and reformatories. (4) The worker with 
delinquents should know enough economics to be able to teach thrift, to manage an 
institution with some business acumen. (5) Every probation or parole officer should 
be familiar -with the leading literature in vocational guidance such as Brewer's Voca- 
tional Guidance, Kelly's Hiring the Worker, etc. (6) He should know the elements 
of ordinary business economics which include the fundamental factors in production, 
distribution and exchange, money and banking, the problems of unemployment, etc. 
Standard textbooks on economics and on labor problems would offer such information. 
Other sociological information can be obtained from such standard books in sociology 
that are available. — Arthur J. Todd, Social Hygiene, January, 1021. C. N. 

Nogen Tanker om Arbeidersporsmaal. — Industrialism as a form of organization 
of human labor is hardly a century old, yet its rapid development is in itself an indica- 
tion of its vitality and efficiency. The idea of industrialism has so obsessed the minds 
of men that the greater number believe this form of productive organization to be the 
final phase of the evolution of human labor. It has been proposed that all society 
should be made one great industrial plant which should absorb the functions of capital 
and business, and that all citizens should become the paid servants of the state. 
Nothing but dire necessity can ever force people to cherish industrialism or state 
socialism as ideals. The ideal of industrialism is opposed to human ideals of freedom, 
especially the ideal of giving men work which they can enjoy because it is interesting. 
In the period of the Renaissance the work of a large number of independent artisans 
was closely related to that of the highest arts and sciences. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Velasquez, Diirer, and many others of the famous masters began their 
career in the workshop. The period of colonization of Africa, Asia, and America also 
gave a wide scope to initiative and enterprise. Progress in the technique of production 
does not always mean the loss of individual enterprise. Twenty years ago 100,000 
Norwegian fishermen spent most of the year at sea in open rowboats and suffered 
untold hardships in return for a meager livelihood. By the aid of public loans and 
through individual and co-operative enterprise the fishing industry has been 
modernized and before the war Norway had a fishing fleet of more than 7,000 covered 
motorboats. The writer notes a marked change in the personality of the men engaged 
in fishing. The development of independent enterprise is also advancing in agri- 
culture. In Denmark and Belgium there has been a rapid development of the small- 
farm system. Modern agricultural science and technique has made intensive cultiva- 
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tion on a small scale profitable. The conclusion is that neither large-scale industry 
nor individual enterprise is necessarily the highest form of industrial development. — 
Johan Hjort, Sociale Meddelelser, October, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Success Record of Delinquent Boys in Relation to Intelligence. — This study 
furnishes data concerning the occupational grouping, success record, and intelligence 
of boys who had left Whittier State School during a period of two years. A positive 
general relationship between intelligence and success records for the whole group was 
indicated by a coefficient of correlation of .19. Considering the specific occupational 
groups, however, there was a wide variation of relationship indicated; i.e., from a 
positive correlation of .74 in the agricultural group to a negative correlation of —.51 
in the case of those engaged in transportation. The study suggests that a more 
detailed classification of success record, an objective method of estimating degree of 
supervision afforded, a measure of vocational ability, as well as measurements of 
intelligence and temperament, must be devised before we can evaluate the importance 
of the various factors which bear on the probable success record. The present study 
indicates that intelligence is one of the important factors and should be considered 
in social diagnosis, with due consideration of supplementary factors. — Willis W. 
Clark. (Pamphlet.) Whittier State School, Whittier, Cal. R. D. G. 

The Juvenile Delinquent. — The two important facts of criminology are, first, 
that the present method of dealing with crime is a failure; second, that the habitual 
criminal always starts at an early age. The failure of the law to stay the develop- 
ment of habitual offenders is due to attempting to treat crime by a prearranged vindic- 
tive plan without any consideration of the cause or the individual. Crime is a form 
of conduct; the organ of conduct is the mind. How can it be possible to deal properly 
with a prisoner without studying his mind ? Mental defect is preTeminently the cause 
of crime. Juvenile delinquents may be divided into two groups, general and special. 
In the general group we may put those whose bad conduct can be explained on well- 
recognized lines, e.g., some physical defect or illness, a bad home, the wrong occupa- 
tion, or lack of training for any occupation at all. In the special group we put those 
for whom some form of mental analysis is necessary to detect the fundamental causes. 
For those who have graduated in misconduct, how can a few weeks of imprisonment, 
even if assisted by training, be sufficient to change the habits and wrong trends of 
thought that have existed for years. Lightning cures are scarcely ever possible. 
Reform usually means much hard work, both on the part of the offender and those in 
charge of him. Often the whole conditions must be changed to prevent persisting 
bad influence. Such influence may come from the present reputation, old associates, 
and even from the family attitude. For the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
social reform is one of the most important steps. The child must have opportunities 
to play and develop. A public park in every district is essential, but there must be 
supervision and organization. — W. A. Potts, School Hygiene, November, 1920. 

K. E. B. 

The Criminologist and the Courts. — Personality is the most diverse of the 
individual phenomena which must be dealt with in mental science. But all items in 
a personality analysis are not of equal value and it is therefore possible to make some 
classifications and groupings. The egocentric or paranoid-personality type includes a 
great diversity of qualities, the common characteristic being the exaggeratedly ego- 
centric reaction. This classification is not based upon any physical or structural 
quality but is based entirely upon an analysis of behavior. On account of their 
resemblance to a group of mental diseases known as paranoia, the name of paranoid 
personality has been applied to this type. They are not to be considered feeble- 
minded, insane, or mentally below par in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. 
They are frequently endowed with average or even superior intelligence. Their 
success in plying their criminal trade often depends upon their ability to outwit 
honest citizens. In the Juvenile Court of Chicago practically all cases which fail on 
probation belong to this type. The defective delinquent is a mentally defective indi- 
vidual who conducts himself in some unusually offensive manner. The psychopathic 
criminal is an individual in which there exists a definite and positive trend toward 
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some form of antisocial behavior. Under our present system of administering justice 
he is usually pronounced insane by the court and committed to a hospital for the 
insane. So long as criminal law determines these cases on the basis of responsibility 
and on the basis of property damage there will be difficulty in treating them adequately. 
The following recommendations are made: (i) Criminals and delinquents should not 
be committed to definite institutions, but to the guardianship of the state, to be under 
scientific direction of trained criminologists. (2) The treatment applied to the 
prisoners should be based upon their individual needs and the duration of the treat- 
ment depends upon their progress toward normalcy rather than upon their promises 
or upon their ability to conform to the discipline of any particular institution. Under 
a properly administered department of state guardianship it would be possible to 
transfer tie wards of the state from one institution or occupation to another according 
to the need of each individual case. (3) The criminal, the insane, and the dependent 
should be legally declared minors until such time as they show that they have reached 
a state of maturity equivalent to adult age and are capable of managing their own 
affairs. — Herman M. Adler, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, November, 
1920. . Q B ^ 

Early Anticipation of Prison Reform. — Recent years have brought prison reform 
into general view by such prison wardens as Thomas Mott Osborne, Tynan, and 
Homer. The Quakers of Pennsylvania had already undertaken the initial effort 
between 1776 and 1790. They had as a guide and inspiration the splendid tradition 
of William Perm who believed in the penological principle that in each county there 
should be a workhouse, and that hard labor should supersede idleness, while corporal 
punishments should take the place of capital punishments. In 1793, when yellow 
fever came to Philadelphia, prisoner volunteers were employed at the Bush Hill 
Hospital. Some sort of a modified self-government system was developed by the 
convicts. But it was in the period from 1828 to 1833 that at the Boston Juvenile 
House of Reformation, a most surprising development of self-government occurred. 
Wells inaugurated a government by the children and placed responsibility for advance- 
ment or punishment upon the children themselves. It was a government by per- 
sonality. This very prominence of personality as the controlling factor in administra- 
tion has been the leading feature of the prison history of the nineteenth century in 
America. Today American prisons seek social and industrial reformation and in 
prisons training for life is done through action and not through suppression of action. — 
O. F. Lewis, The Unpartizan Review, January and March, 1921. C. N. 
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